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4@ It is the paradox of au- 
tumn that as Nature prepares 
for its winter sleep, men turn 
to their work with new vitality. 
It is probably no accident 
that, traditionally, the start 
of the academic year coincides 
with the first crisp and ener- 
gizing days of fall. This is the 
Keyser Quadrangle at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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Letters TO THE EDITOR .....cccccccess 


“SUPERSTITIONS”’ (CONT’D) 


To Tuk Epitor: 

When Howard Muson peered down from 
Olympus high 

And beheld the feckless verities of scholars 
far below, 

Tears the size of meatballs welled up in his 
eye, 

His whole world shattered—aetatis suae 
twenty-fo’. 


Oh, why need beatnik Boas have made an 
opera bouffe 
Of Socrates ... Chemistry ... 
And stand there now leering o’er the couch 
of prostrate Truth? 
J.S. Rosentuat, '18 
Waterford, Conn. 


> Our correspondent refers to a letter 
to the editor from Howard Muson (“I 
am, I think, very patient for my years 
—24.”), which we published in June. 
Mr. Muson was angry about an article 
in our April issue, “Superstitions in 
Education,” by George Boas.—TuE 
Epitor. 


To THE Epitor: 

Your April, 1959, number has been cir- 
culating in our department . . 
particularly enjoyed the article by George 


.and I have 


Boas, “Superstitions in Education,” which 
deserves as wide a circulation as ‘‘ The College 
Teacher: 1959”... . 

Boas is to be complimented not only on 
his sound remarks but on the delightful way 
in which he presents them. We need more of 
his iconoclasm. . . . 

ALEXANDER BREDE 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Mich. 


“MOTHER-CHILD STUDY”’ 


To THe Eprtor: 

I would like to point out an error in your 
otherwise very fine article, “‘The Mother- 
Child Study: How It Works,” in the June 
Johns Hopkins Magazine. 

On page 35 there is a fine photograph by 
Alan Bearden of myself and my colleague 
Herbert Stran performing a study on a 
rhesus monkey. The caption implies that the 
monkey was obtained from the Puerto Rico 
colony of the collaborative project. 

This, however, is not the case.” The re- 
search project in which I am engaged is 
another of the many examples of coéperation 
between the Hopkins project and another 
research organization—in this case the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, department 
of embryology, located in Baltimore. Dr. 
Elizabeth Ramsey of the Carnegie is joint 
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investigator with myself. The monkeys we 
are using are from the rhesus monkey 
colony of the Carnegie Institution. This 
colony has been in existence for thirty-five 
years and has been the point of origin of 
many major contributions to our knowledge 
of primate reproductive physiology and em- 
bryology. 

Georce W. Corner, JR., M.D. 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Eprtor: 

My layman’s curiosity was piqued by 
several incidents of examining newborn 
babies (‘The Mother-Child Study: How It 
Works’’}. By shining a light into the eyes of a 
one-hour-old, or younger, infant, or by spin- 
ning the child around, isn’t there some 
danger of inflicting a severe traumatic ex- 
perience? From the little I know on the sub- 
ject, it strikes me that the mental reaction 
of newborn children is still sufficiently un- 
known to render my question pertinent. Of 
course, if there is trauma, then the ensuing 
examinations will reveal a psychological ab- 
normality that was, ironically, inflicted by 
the doctors themselves. 

J. A. Ross, B.A. ’55 
Seattle, Wash. 


> Dr. Janet B. Hardy, director of the 
mother-child study at Johns Hopkins, 
was asked to reply to the above letter. 
Her comments follow. 


To THE Eprtor: 

The question posed in Mr. Rose’s letter 
is an interesting and curious one. It is one 
which is basic to very many medical proce- 
dures, both diagnostic and preventive. Any 
procedure which causes pain and/or anxiety 
can, I suppose, do psychologic damage, but 
the risks in terms of psychologic damage 
are so slight in comparison with the possible 
gains in terms of specific diagnosis and direct- 
ing proper therapy (e.g., polio inoculations 
preventing paralytic polio), that the psycho- 
logic risks are discounted. 

As far as the procedures used in the ex- 
aminaticn of the newborn are concerned, 
these are in no way new. Babies have had 
light directed into their eyes for many years, 
and information of importance in treating 
babies has been forthcoming. Likewise, 
babies have been spun or rotated. Neither 
procedure is painful, and the babies do not 
seem to object unduly. I would like to em- 
phasize that the parts of the approach that 
are “‘new”’ are the extreme care and thought- 
fulness with which the examinations are 
done, the careful recording of specific ob- 
servations made (rather than mere notations 
such as “normal baby”’), and the correlation 
of observations made on the mother with 
those made on the baby. 


Needless to say we would not, under any 
circumstances, carry out procedures which 
might be harmful to the patients in the 
study. Actually, patient care has been 
materially improved by the close observa- 
tions entailed. 

Janet B. Harpy, M.D. 

Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
The Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
Baltimore, Md. 


MARK TWAIN AND 
THE “S’’ ON “JOHNS’”’ 


To THE Eprror: 

The following is from Mark Twain’s 
notebook, written by him around January, 
1899: 

““A few months ago I was told that the 
Johns Hopkins University had given me a 
degree. I naturally supposed this constituted 
me a member of the faculty and so I started 
to help where I could. Then I told them I 
believed they were perfectly competent to 





BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Mark Twain 


run a college as far as the higher branches of 
education are concerned, but what was 
needed was a little help here and there from 
a practical commercial man. I said the public 
is sensitive to little things, and wouldn't 
have full confidence in a college that didn’t 
know how to spell John.” 
Norris M. Erp, B.s. ’14 

Mount Wilson, Md. 


> That “s” on “Johns” has baffled 
people for years, and probably always 
will. 

Oliver B. Hopkins, B.a. ’09, PH.D. 
12, a descendant of Johns Hopkins’ 
great-grandfather, Gerard Hopkins, Jr., 
traces the family tree (and explains the 
name “Johns’’) thus: 


“Tn 1640 an immigrant arrived in America 
and settled at the head of the Chesapeake 
Bay, in what is now Anne Arundel County, 
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Maryland. His name was Gerard Hopkins . . . 

“Gerard Hopkins had a son, Gerard Hop- 
kins, Jr., (1680-1742) who married Mar- 
garet Johns. She was a daughter of Richard 
Johns, who was born in Sristol, England, 
and settled at ‘The Cliffs’ in Calvert County, 
Maryland, in 1675. 

“Gerard Hopkins, Jr., had eight sons, 
among them the first Johns Hopkins (born 
1720). The latter married three times. By 
his second wife, Mary Crockett, he had ten 
children, one of whom was a son named 
Samuel. Samuel grew up, married Margaret 
Janney, and had eight children, one of whom 
was named Johns Hopkins from his grand- 
father. 

“This Johns Hopkins (1795-1873) founded 
the Johns Hopkins University and Hospital. 
...He was the great-grandson of Gerard 
Hopkins, Jr., who married Margaret Johns 
and introduced the name of Johns into the 
Hopkins family... .” 


“ILL-ADVISED DEPARTURES 
FROM TRADITION”’ 


To THE EpirTor: 

Earlier this year, while in New Zealand, 
I was asked to give a talk at the Auckland 
Hospital (the largest hospital south of the 
Equator) on “The Hopkins Tradition.” 
This I did, reviewing briefly the history of 
Hopkins and mentioning some of the things 
which had been done in both the Faculty of 
Philosophy and the School of Medicine to 
create the Hopkins tradition. I talked for 
only twenty minutes, as I thought that I 
might be imposing on my audience if I 
talked too long about my own university. 
But I found I was not through; the audience 
kept me for three quarters of an hour, asking 
one question after the other about Hopkins. 
Such has been the impact of our institution 
almost halfway around the world. A recent 
visitor to Ceylon had the same experience. 

I have been greatly disturbed, however, 
by two recent departures from the Hopkins 
tradition, which I think have been ill-advised. 

In the first place, the requirements for 
entrance to the Medical School have been 
lowered, in that some men will be allowed to 
enter after only two years of college, instead 
of the four which have been required since 
the founding of the School. It is true that 
these men will have five years of medicine 
instead of four, the first year however being 
principally devoted to courses in the basic 
sciences and the humanities on the Home- 
wood campus. 

This I consider to be a great mistake. 
Even four years is a short time to prepare 
for medicine. Hopkins men throughout the 
country in all the classes since the Medical 
School was founded have been outstanding, 
not only because they went to a fine medical 
school but because they were carefully se- 
lected and were well prepared before they 
entered medical school. They had a funda- 
mental education on which to build their 
medical training. 

Continued on page 32 








"Announcement 


AttHouGH he had a hand in the 
preparation of this issue, Corbin 
Gwaltney’s name no longer appears 
on the title page as editor of The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine. After 
nearly ten years he has relinquished 
a position in which he served with a 
distinction eclipsed only by his 
insistence that it be given no recog- 
nition in these pages. 

Now there exists for the first time 
an opportunity to set down the rec- 
ord of a remarkable editorial accom- 
plishment and an appreciation of the 
man responsible for it. 

Johns Hopkins, which has been 
credited with a number of “‘firsts’’ 
in American higher education, cer- 
tainly produced another in April, 
1950, when Volume I Number 1 of 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine ap- 
peared. 

The new magazine, wrote the edi- 
tor, should be responsive to the 
“strong evidence . . . thinking people 
are growing more and more inter- 
ested in what free universities are 
doing.” It should give its readers an 
intimate view of the complex insti- 
tution which is the moderr univer- 
sity in all of its many facets. It 
should report in the language of the 
layman, with an accuracy acceptable 
to specialists. 

With all this, the publication 
should be pleasing to the eye, taking 
advantage of all the possibilities in- 
herent in the imaginative and expert 
use of type and illustrations and 
white space. It should be readable 
as well as worth reading. 

How well Gwaltney’s rigorous 
specifications were met—and_sus- 
tained—is a matter of record, al- 
though the record has rarely ap- 
peared in these pages. At the end of 
its first year of publication The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine won the 
Robert Sibley Award as the college 
or university “Magazine of the 
Year.”’ It won this distinction again 
in 1856 and for the third time in 
1959—the only publication to be so 
honored. 

In the first issue Gwaltney ex- 
pressed the hope that the new Johns 
Hopkins Magazine might be of 
“genuine service to the alumni and 


other friends of Johns Hopkins— 
and perhaps to the cause of free 
research and education as a whole.” 
He never lost sight of this larger 
goal. Thus it was only natural that 
he became one of the prime movers 
in a project nicknamed ‘Moon- 
shooter.” 

Moonshooter’s objectives were to 
select a topic of wide interest and 
real significance in the field of higher 
education; to prepare a comprehen- 
sive, carefully documented report 
on this subject; and finally to have 
the report published simultaneously 
in college and university magazines 
throughout the country. 

This year the topic was “The Col- 
lege Teacher,” 
from as many educational institu- 
tions collaborated in preparing a 
study of ‘‘the state of college teach- 
ing now and in the years ahead.” 
The results were published last 
spring in more than 250 magazines, 
whose combined circulation was 


and nineteen editors 


2,250,000 college men and women. 
This, certainly, was a major con- 
tribution to “the cause of free re- 
search and education as a whole.” 

But Corbin Gwaltney is convinced 
that even this spectacular achieve- 
ment is only a beginning. He sees 
in Moonshooter (now organized as 
“Editorial Projects for Education, 
Inc.”’) a growing, pervading force 
in American higher education. He 
proposes to devote most of his 
time in the immediate future to the 
job of bringing this about. As The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine is a partner 
in the enterprise, it will continue to 
benefit from his efforts in this new 
field. 

It is especially gratifying to report 
that, in another important area, 
the divorcement of Gwaltney and 
Johns Hopkins is to be less than 
absolute. He has agreed to serve on 
the Editorial Committee of this 
magazine, an association welcomed 
warmly by his colleagues on the 
Editorial Committee and by the 
new editors. 


P. Stewart MaAcavuLay 
Chairman 
Editorial Committee 
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THE 
WORLD 
OF A 


WONDERING 
CHILD 





Jane Malmo is at that magical age 
when she is curious about everythin 
While attending a demonstration scho 
sponsored by Johns Hopkins and 
the Baltimore City schools, she foun 
many new vistas opening to her. 














L, isa strange and marvelous world where all is new 


1e foun 
her. WHO HAS NOT SEEN a curious child, standing solemn and wide-eyed, with nose pressed against the 


window of the world? Who sees this child and does not feel a silent longing for that age in life 
when all the Earth remained to be explored; when each new experience was sweetly savored in a 
being yet unmarred by “growing up’’? If ever there is learning for the sake of learning, joy for 


the sake of joy, truth for the simple sake of truth, it is surely in the world of a wondering child. 





What will a child learn sooner than a 
song? Singing with classmates, 

Jane is aware of a rhythm within her. 
Delight at a simple melody may 

be the start of a love for music. 


Each new experience becomes more 
precious with sharing. Jane 
realizes the secret thrill and 
satisiaction of leading others to 


the place where she has been before. 















Finding someone who looks at the same 
‘ thing in a different way is 
nd coun tless th in gs to be learn ed perplexing and exciting, especially 
the first time it happens. Jane 

finds that many things can be learned in 
the stimulating exchange of ideas. 


WONDERING 
CHILD 


Standing before a museum, Jane hears her 
teacher speak of architecture as an art 


and, inside, she views in quiet puzzlement 


artistic expression of another kind. 
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I, is a world 


alive with wondrous 


L] things to see 


To Jane, a shiny suit of armor is more 
than just a relic of the past. It is 

the tangible justification for an imaginary 
world of gallant knights on white chargers. 
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In the curious, eager child, each new sight 
spawns fresh desire to see much more. 
And who can tell but what such 

joys of learning may last a lifetime? 














WONDERING 
CHILD 


The time arrives when Jane 
forsakes the pleasure 

of company and wanders 
through her world in solitude 
to find her travels richer 
for her independence. 


A\na it is a world where 


one must often 


be alone to find one’s self 


There is that stirring moment when Jane beholds 
the book—its beauty, its dignity—and sees 
it as an endless source of worlds to be explored. 
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IN THE WORLD of the wondering child, the most beautiful 


thing, the most awesome, the most remarkable, is the child 


herself. Here is truly a wonderment—the child, honest 
enough to be frankly curious, openly naive, indiscriminately 
fascinated by everything, from the powdery softness of a 
butterfly wing to the crude, cold flint of a caveman’s axe. 
To be this child, in the words of Francis Thompson, is ‘‘to 
have a spirit yet streaming from the waters of baptism; it is 
to believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to believe in 
belief . . . to turn lowliness into loftiness, and nothing into 


everything.” 


The greatest music that man has made awaits the 
wondering child. And Jane finds joy because she 
brings to it imagination and the willingness to learn. 


Photographs by Alan J. Bearden 
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THE LEGACY OF 
FLORENCE SABIN 


After a lifetime of research, a Colorado woman fought ignorance 
and inefficiency to bring basic public health laws to her state 


dining room at the fashionable Brown Palace Hotel 

in Denver early in 1946. This was no ordinary 
dinner party with accompanying small talk and social 
amenities. The people attending were influential people 
from all parts of Colorado—bankers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, educators, engineers, legislators—and their pur- 
pose was serious and important: to plan the reform of 
the archaic and ineffective health laws of their state. 
Organizer and hostess of the dinner meeting was mild- 
looking, seventy-four-year-old Florence Rena Sabin, 
doctor of medicine and America’s foremost woman 
scientist. 

The health conditions in Colorado had long been bad. 
Just how bad, no one knew, and few people cared. 
With the end of World War ITI in sight, state Governor 
John Vivian had begun setting up a state planning 
committee to make the return to civilian life easier for 
homecoming soldiers. That Governor Vivian, in his ap- 
pointments, had completely neglected the field of pub- 
lic health, came to the attention of Frances Wayne of 
the Denver Post, an ardent feminist, who suggested 
that Dr. Sabin be appointed to head a subcommittee to 
investigate health conditions in the state. Less than 
astute politicians could see the danger in such an inves- 
tigation, but Governor Vivian accepted Mrs. Wayne’s 
proposal. His political cohorts assured him that Dr. 
Sabin, after a lifetime of solitude and research, would 
not be likely to upset any political applecarts. 

Dr. Sabin’s long career in medicine had been a dis- 


Prise MEN and women gathered in a private 


tinguished one. For her work at- the Johns Hopkins 
University and the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research, she had received international recognition. 
Universities throughout the country had awarded her 
their highest honors. But Florence Sabin had always 
felt a strong loyalty and affection for her native state 
of Colorado, and it was this feeling that prompted her 
to come out of retirement at the age of seventy-three to 
accept Governor Vivian’s appointment. 


HEN Dr. Sabin assumed the chairmanship of 
W the investigative subcommittee, a health bill 
was already in Colorado’s 1945 legislative 
hopper. It was sponsored by the State Board of Health, 
the Colorado Osteopathic Association, the Colorado 
State Dental Association, the Denver Dental Associa- 
tion, and the Colorado State Medical Society. So 
crippled by amendment, compromise, and petty poli- 
tics was this bill, that it was finally repudiated even by 
its original backers and, after being held up in the state 
senate for seventy-three days, allowed to die quietly. In 
spite of its failure, the bill served one important pur- 
pose: many people had attended the hearings in connec- 
tion with the health bill, enabling the public to identify 
the interests that were keeping them from having basic 
health safeguards. 

Before any plans could be made to initiate new legis- 
lation to improve health conditions, Dr. Sabin’s sub- 
committee knew that a thorough evaluation of those 

Continued on page 28 


As the touring public hurries by, Colorado’s final tribute to Dr. Sabin stands in the Capitol in Washington. 











HOLLYWOOD 


Temporary 
Incomplete 


A Hollywood screenwriter 
and his life of combat 


script until it goes before the camera is a phrase 

in bold black letters: Temporary Incomplete. 
“Tombstone masons, in their insistent pursuit of 
irony,” says Millard Kaufman, screenwriter at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, ‘might well hack it in the 
marble above the remains of departed screen- 
writers.” 

Mr. Kaufman, who received his B.A. from Johns 
Hopkins in 1939, went to Hollywood in 1945 after 
sailing as a merchant seaman for two years, working 
for a series of newspapers, and serving in the Marine 
Corps during the war. His first major picture, “Take 
the High Ground,” won him an academy award 
nomination, an honor which he also received for his 
second picture, “Bad Day at Black Rock.” He then 
spent a year condensing 1,044 pages of Raintree 
County into a movie and was presented with the 
Brussels Fair Award for his efforts. 

“Writing,’ Mr. Kaufman says, “rhymes with 
fighting. I spend half my working days locked in 
cosmic struggle with actors who’d like to dominate 


| err ON THE COVER of every motion picture 


scenes in which, for the good of the picture (and in- 
deed for the actors themselves) they shouldn’t even 
appear.” He also finds himself battling with direc- 
tors, “creatures of naive whim and passion, to in- 
clude a valid piece of business, which, if the fight is 


“Making pictures is a codperative effort, 
involving talk, talk, talk. Here on the set of 

‘Never So Few’ the broad shoulders belong to 
director John Sturges. We worked together 

on ‘Bad Day at Black Rock.’ We talk too much.” 
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“The control tower at Metro where 
Sol C. Siegel, vice-president in 

charge of production, works about 
fifteen hours a day. Those Hollywood 
panjandrums—they live like pigs.” 


Pt od 


’ 


“* ‘He says .. . and she says . . . and then he says. . . . 
Dictation is a short cut to a rough draft. 

Then you rewrite and rewrite and rewrite. Writing 
in terms of my craft is an imprecise gerund. 

It should be called rewriting.” 


“Watching film on a Moviola with 
first assistant director Bob Relyea. 
Reels of film shot by a second unit in 
Burma must match with film shot on 

a sound stage or the back lot.’’ 






































HOLLYWOOD Continued 


won, will be remarked upon later by a New York 


critic as a ‘brilliant directorial touch’, and with 
producers, “those well-fed changelings in their 
Brooks Brothers regimentals, who confound youth 
with virtue and beauty with courage.”’ 

The photographs on these pages, captioned by 
Mr. Kaufman, himself, depict the screen-writer as he 
works on two movies: ‘‘Never So Few,” almost ready 
to be released, and “Voice at the Back Door,’ which 


is still “temporary incomplete.”’ The pictures will dis- 


pel, he hopes, “the insipid myth that movie-making 
is all jolly fun and blithe tumult, with just a dash of 
hard work sprinkled in for seasoning.” 


“The violent ward, a confined and gloomy 
desert surrounded by the oasis of 
Southern California. Here I spend a great 
deal of my time making celluloid dolls.” 


“With Aaron Rosenberg, who made the switch 
from All-American football player to producer 
without once going out of focus. He’s not out 
of focus here; the blur is caused by L. A. 
smog. L. A. smog is caused by rotten pictures.” 





























“You get the hero up 
a tree. You throw rocks 
at him. Now—how 


do you get him down?” 


“Everybody is, I suppose, 


an actor. Fortunately for everybody, 
my acting is confined to stills, 
as is the case here.” 








“Sinatra playing dress-up in ‘Never So Few.’ Every day is Halloween on Stage 25. 


“ ‘What,’ asks Lollobrigida, ‘means hokay?’ 

‘Va bene means okay,’ I say, 

‘d’accord, sehr gut.’ 

‘Aah!’ exclaims Lollobrigida, ‘Hekay!’ ” Photographs by Alan J. Bearden 








HOLLYWOOD 


Continued 


Behind every man is a woman, and behind every 
studio is a deadfall. Our local hell is the 
Retake Room, where I’m enjoying a sundowner. 
My wistful companion is novelist Tom Chamales.” 


“Last minute changes on the set during a 
break in the shooting of ‘Never So Few.’ 
Shooting will resume in a few minutes, and 
will continue until the script is dead.” 


“With my secretary, in the projection room 
watching ‘dailies.’ Laughter, in this 
post-Freudian dictatorship, as the master 
himself has said, is a denial of anxiety.” 





A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
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BOOKS 


Mary D. Arnswortu, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, and Lronarp H. 
AINSWORTH, research associate in psy- 
chology: Measuring Security in Per- 
sonal Adjustment (Toronto, $2.95). 

Don CAMERON ALLEN, William Osler 
professor of English literature and 
chairman of the department of English, 
editor: Studies in Honor of T. W. 
Baldwin (Illinois, $5). 

Ricuarp BELLMAN, G. ’41-—’42 
(mathematics): Dynamic Programming 
(Princeton, $6.75). 

ArtHuR L. BLOOMFIELD, B.A. ’07, 
M.D. 11, fac. ’12—’26, house staff ’11—’20 
(medicine): A Bibliography of Internal 
Medicine: Communicable Diseases (Chi- 
cago, $10). 

Water C. Boyer, B.E. *40, M.A. 
43, DR.ENG. °47 (civil), fac. ’46-’55 
(civil engineering), and Jorn I. ABRAMs, 
B.E. °49, M.S. IN ENG. ’50, DR.ENG. 56 
(civil), fac. ’50-’56 (civil and mechani- 
cal engineering, 1ck): Influence Lines 
for Continuous Beams (Johns Hopkins, 
$10). 

Miriam E. Braitey, m.v. 30, 
DR.P.H. 731, fac. ’32-’59 (hygiene, 
medicine), house staff ’31-’32 (pedi- 
atrics): Tuberculosis in White and Negro 
Children, Volume II (Harvard, $4.50). 

CLIFTON CHERPACK, M.A. 51, PH.D. 
53 (Romance languages), fac. ’54—’58 
(Romance languages): The Call of 
Blood in French Classical Tragedy 
(Johns Hopkins, $3.50). 

The late Morris R. Conen, fac. 
21, ’25-’26 (philosophy), and IsraEL 
E. Drak, fellow ’41-’43 (history of 
Graeco-Roman science): A Source 
Book in Greek Science (Harvard, $7.50). 

Rurvus Cog, m.p. ’99, fae. ’01-’09, 
house staff ’99-’06 (medicine): Human 
History: The Seventeenth Century and 
the Stuart Family, in two volumes (Bond 
Wheelwright, $17.50). 

BuancHE D. Co tt, B.s., ’43, M.A. ’48, 
JEAN E. Kern, m.a. 759 (history), 
Herbert H. Rosenthall, and Kent 
Roserts GREENFIELD, PH.D. 715 (his- 
tory), fac. ’30-’46 (history), general 
editor: The Corps of Engineers: Troops 
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and Equipment (Government Printing 
Office, $4). 

Morris A. Copetanpn, fac. ’47-’48 
(political economy); Chandler Morse, 
editor: Fact and Theory in Economics: 
The Testament of an Institutionalist 
(Cornell, $6). 

Haroitp ©. Davinson, fac. ’53-’58 
(industrial engineering, oro): Biologi- 
cal Effects of Whole-Body Gamma 
Radiation on Human Beings (U) (Johns 
Hopkins, $4.50). 

MarsHatt E. Dimock, pu.p. ’28 
(political science): A Philosophy of 
Administration (Harper, $3.50). 

Cart Joacuim Friepricu, fac. ’34—- 
’35 (political science): The Philosophy of 
Law in Historical Perspective (Chicago, 
$4.75). 

JANET B. Harpy, house staff ’42-’43 
(pediatrics), assistant professor of ob- 
stetrics and pediatrics: Tuberculosis in 
White and Negro Children, Volume I 
(Harvard, $7.50). 

Louts R. Haran, pu.p. ’55 (history): 
Separate and Unequal: Public School 
Campaigns and Racism in the Southern 
Seaboard States 1901-1915 (North 
Carolina, $6). 

ArtHUR HERTZBERG, B.A. °40: The 
Zionist Idea (Doubleday, Herzl; $7.50). 

W. Brappock HIcKMAN, PH.D. ’37 
(political economy): Corporate Bond 
Quality and Investor Experience (Prince- 
ton, $10). 

Hans JUERGENSEN, PH.D. ’51 (Ger- 
man): I Feed You From My Cup (Quin- 
nipiac, $1.50). 

Leo Kanner, professor of child 
psychiatry: A Word to Parents About 
Mental Hygiene (Wisconsin, paper, $1; 
cloth, $3). 

ABRAHAM D. H. Kaptan, pu.p. ’30 
(political economy), Joel B. Dirlam, 
and Robert F. Lanzillotti: Pricing in 
Big Business: A Case Approach (Brook- 
ings Institution, $5). 

Artuur A. Maass, B.A. ’39, editor: 
Area and Power: A Theory of Local 
Government (Free Press). 

Mitiar MacLure, a. ’39-’40 (Eng- 
lish): The Paul’s Cross Sermons, 1534- 
1642 (Toronto, $5.50). 

Bryant MaTue|r, B. A. 736, G. ’36- 


NAMED 


DEAN 


ALAN J. BEARDEN 


G. Heberton Evans 


Dr. Evans, B.A. ’20, PH.D. ’25 (political 
economy), has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy. He has been 
professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of political economy since 1942. 





38, ’40-’41 (geology), and KATHARINE 
MaTuHER, G. ’37-’40 (geology): The 
Butterflies of Mississippi (Tulane, $1). 

JouHN R. Paut, M.p. 719, fac. 719-20 
(pathology) : Clinical Epidemiology (Chi- 
cago, $5). 

Epwarp H. Ricuarpson, M.D. 05, 
associate professor emeritus of gyne- 
cology: A Doctor Remembers (Vantage, 
$3.95). 

G. Cansy RoBINsON, B.A. ’99, M.D. 
703, lecturer emeritus (medicine, pre- 
ventive medicine): A Glimpse of Life 
in the World to Come (Vantage, $2.75). 

Louis D. Rustin, gr., M.A. 749 (writ- 
ing), PH.D. ’54 (aesthetics of literature), 
fac. ’49-’54 (writing seminars), editor: 
Teach the Freeman; The Correspondence 
of Rutherford B. Hayes and the Slater 
Fund for Negro Education, in two 
volumes (Louisiana State University, 


$10). 
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Following is the fall list of books 
published by the Johns Hopkins Press, 
with approximate publication dates and 
estimated prices: 

GrorcE W. Rocesrs: Alaska in 
Transition, Volume I (December, $5.50). 

Murray Dyer, staff member (oro): 
The Weapon on the Wall (November, 
$6). 

Auprey W. Davis: Dr. Kelly of 
Hopkins (October, $5). 

JoHN WALTON, PH.D. ’50 (education), 
assistant professor and chairman of the 
department of education: Administra- 
tion and Policy-Making in Education 
(December, $5). 

LestER G. CROCKER: 
Crisis (October, $7.50). 

ApoLF KATZENELLENBOGEN, profes- 
sor of the history of art and chairman of 
the department of art: The Sculptural 
Programs of Chartres Cathedral (Decem- 
ber, $10). 

Henry JARRETT, B. A. ’27, editor: 
Science and Resources (November, $5). 

Francis C. Haser, M. A. ’52, 
PH.D. ’57 (history): The Age of the 
World (October, $5). 

Ropert SHarKey: Money, Class, 
and Party (December, paper, $4; cloth, 
$5.50). 

Davin F. Cavers and James R. 
Netson: Electric Power Regulation in 
Latin America (October, $6). 

Orris C. HerFinpaAnu: Copper Costs 
and Prices 1870-1957 (December, $5). 


An Age of 


THE FACULTY 


PreEsIDENT Mitton S. EISENHOWER 
has recently returned from a_ fact- 
finding and goodwill tour of Mexico 
as the personal representative of the 
President of the United States. In 
June, he accompanied Vice-President 
Nixon on a tour of the Soviet Union and 
Poland. 

For his interest and work in Latin 
American affairs, Dr. Eisenhower has 
been decorated with the grand cross, 
Order of Merit, by the government of 
Ecuador. 

In THE ADMINISTRATION, WILLIAM 
F. LoGan, B.A. ’27, G. ’27-’28 (geology), 
director of admissions and _ financial 
aid, has resigned after fourteen years 
at the University. He will be succeeded 
by Rosert P. Biterave as director of 
admissions. Mr. Bilgrave has been asso- 
ciate director of admissions since 
1957. Ropert L. Striper has been 
appointed director of financial aid and 
will retain his appointment as lecturer 
in accounting. 


s 


AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BoarD 
or TrusTEES, DettEvV W. Bronk, 
president °49-’53, University trustee, 
has been awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters by Oberlin 
College. 

Devereux C. Josepus, University 
trustee, has been awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters by 
Oberlin College. Dr. Josephs has also 
been honored by the New York Acad- 
emy of Public Education for his dis- 
tinguished contributions to education. 

JosepH M. McDanireEL, JR., B.A. 
24, PH.D. ’30 (political economy), 
University trustee, has been elected a 
director of Canadian Javelin Limited. 

Wituiam E. McGuirk, sr., Hospital 
trustee, has been elected chairman of 
the Ecuadorian Corporation. Mr. Mc- 
Guirk is also president of the Davison 
chemical division of W. R. Grace and 
Company. 

S. Pace NELSON, arts ’14-’15, Uni- 
versity trustee, has become chairman 
of the board of the Savings Bank of 
Baltimore. 

At THE ScuHoot oF MeEpICcINgeE, 
EvuGENE S. BERESTON, B.A. ’33, instruc- 


tor in dermatology, has been appointed 
associate professor of dermatology at 
the University of Maryland. 

The following have been appointed 
to emeritus status: Leo KaANNER, 
fellow ’28-’83, professor emeritus of 
child psychiatry; Curt P. Ricurer, 
PH.D. ’21 (psychology), professor emeri- 
tus of psychobiology; Lawson WILKINs, 
B.A. 14, M.D. 718, house staff ’20-’21 
(pediatrics), professor emeritus of pedi- 
atrics; Stacy R. Gump, associate pro- 
fessor emeritus of otology, (he will con- 
tinue as a lecturer in environmental 
medicine); and Harry R. BoxLMan, 
M.D. ’23, house staff ’27-’28 (ortho- 
pedics), assistant professor emeritus of 
orthopedic surgery. Dr. Kanner has 
also been elected to the Johns Hopkins 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The following have been promoted to 
the rank of full professor: Jerome D. 
FRANK, in psychiatry; HELEN B. Taus- 
SIG, M.D. 27, in pediatrics; DonaLp W. 
BENSON, in anesthesiology; and VER- 
Non B. MOounTCASTLE, JR., M.D. 742, 
in physiology. Dr. Taussig has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 


of science by Harvard University. 


TWO NEW TRUSTEES ELECTED 


Samuel Lenher 


Cc. Thompson Stott 


The election of two new members to the University and Hospital boards of trus- 
tees has been announced. SAMUEL LENHER (left), a director, vice-president, and 
member of the executive committee of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
has been elected to the University board. The new member of the Hospital board 
is C. Taompson Storr (right), general manager of the Bethlehem Steel Company 


in Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
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NEW LINEUP 


As the note from the chairman of 
this magazine’s Editorial Committee 
points out (see page 3), there are 
changes in our editorial staff this 
month. Ronald A. Wolk, formerly 
associate editor, becomes editor. And 
we welcome as associate editor An- 
thony E. Neville, who comes to Johns 
Hopkins by way of Princeton (where he 
graduated in 1957) and the University 
of Arizona (where he was editor of the 
Arizona Alumnus). 
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The following have been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor: JoHN 
K. Frost, in pathology; DonaLp G. 
WALKER, in anatomy; ABRAHAM G. 
Oster, Ricuarp S. Ross, and ErNEstT 
W. Smita, in medicine; Joun L. Hamp- 
SON, M.D. 46 (he is also associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry), EUGENE KapLan, 
and JANET B. Harpy (she is also assist- 
ant professor of obstetrics and a lec- 
turer in public health administration), 


in pediatrics; Joun W. Money, in 
pediatrics and psychiatry; Louis C. 
LasaGna (he is also associate professor 
of medicine), in pharmacology and ex- 
perimental therapeutics; STANLEY Im- 


BER, in medical psychology; and 
JaMEs R. CANTRELL, B.A. 744, M.D. 
46, Davin C. SaBISTON, JR., M.D. 47, 
and Frank C. SPENCER, in surgery. 

The following have been appointed 
to the rank of assistant professor: 
Ronautp A. BerGMan and NEAL Na- 
THANSON, in anatomy; ANTHONY J. De 
LorENzo, M.A. ’50 (psychology), in 
laryngology, otology, and anatomy; 
Henry N. WaGNER, JR., B.A. 48, 
M.D. ’52, in medicine and radiology; 
Epwarp H. RIcHARDSON, JR., M.D. 
88, in gynecology; ANDRE E. HELLE- 
GERS, in obstetrics; BENJAMIN Rusu, 
JR., in surgery; Leon Lack, in pharma- 
cology and experimental therapeutics; 
and Frank V. VasiIncTon, JAMEs W. 
OaILvig, 3R., M.A. 52, PH.D. 55 (chem- 
istry), CHARLES L. WapkINns, and 
Winsvow S. CAuGHeEY, PH.D. ’53 (chem- 
istry), in physiological chemistry. 

At THE AppLIED Puysics Lapora- 
tory, Rosert M. Fristrom, senior 
staff, has been named by Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower as the recipient of the Wil- 
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liam S. Parsons fellowship for the 1959- 
60 academic year. 

Vernon M. Root, member of the 
senior staff, has been elected national 
vice-president of the Society of Tech- 
nical Writers and Editors. 

In THE Facutty or PuxrLosopny, 
Ronatp T. ABERCROMBIE, B.A. ’O1, 
M.D. ’05, director emeritus of physical 
education, has been elected to the La- 
crosse Hall of Fame. 

Ricuarp T. Cox, B.A. ’20, PH.D. ’24 
(physics), has resigned as dean of arts 
and sciences to devote full time to re- 
search and teaching. 

GoTtrrRigED DrETzk, associate pro- 
fessor of political science, has been 
elected to the Academy of Human 
Rights in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Harotp E. Hoertscuer, professor 
and chairman of the department of 
chemical engineering, will spend the 
1959-60 academic year at the Univer- 
sity of Madras in India. 

JuN-IcHI IGusa, associate professor 
of mathematics, will be on leave of ab- 
sence at the Institute of Advanced 
Study at Princeton for the 1959-60 
academic year. 

Stmon S. Kuznets, 
political economy, has received an 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
from Harvard University. 

Eumer V. McCotium, Lu.p. 751 
(hon.), professor emeritus of biochem- 
istry, has received the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters from Bran- 
deis University. 

Wituram D. McE roy, professor of 
biology and director of McCollum-Pratt 
Institute, and Cart Swanson, William 
D. Gill professor of biology, have been 
appointed editors of the biological 
science series of Prentice-Hall. Dr. 
Swanson has also been named to the 
Johns Hopkins chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

G. Wise Rosrnson, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, has resigned to 
become associate professor of chemistry 
at California Institute of Technology. 

Gus W. Van BEEK, PH.D. 53, re- 
search associate in Oriental seminary, 
has become associate curator of Old 
World archaeology at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

C. Vann Woopwarp, professor of 
American history, has been awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship. 

The following have been appointed 
to the rank of full professor: RrcHarp 
A. Muserave, in political economy, 
and Bruce W. WarproppeEr, in Span- 
ish. Dr. Wardropper has also been 


professor of, 


awarded a Guggenheim fellowship. 

The following have been named to 
the rank of associate professor: SHEE- 
RAM ABHYANKAR, in mathematics; 
Epwarp F. MacNIcHoL, JR., PH.D. 
52 (biophysics), and ANTHONY G. 
San Prerro, in biophysics; J. Hits 
Miter, in English; THomas FuitTon 
and ArHuD PEVSNER, in _ physics; 


* James S. CoLEMAN, in social relations; 


and Witrrep G. LAMBERT, in Oriental 
languages. 

The following have been appointed to 
the rank of assistant professor: JOHN 
FRECCERO, B.A. ’52, M.A. 53 (Romance 
languages), PH.D. 758 (Romance lan- 
guages), in Romance languages; JAMES 
L. KuErueE, JR., B.A. ’55, M.A. 55 (bio- 
logical sciences), PH. D. ’58 (psychology), 
in education and psychology; JEAN- 
PierrE Meyer, in mathematics; 
Konrap Kecx, Hans Laurer, and 
TuHEoporE R. F. Wricut, in biology; 
Jan Haspa and Arruur L. Stincu- 
COMBE, in social relations; and CHARLES 
E. Patcu, sr., in military science and 
tactics. 

In THE ScHooLt OF ENGINEERING, 
Wen-HsiunG LI, associate professor 
of civil engineering, has resigned to 
become professor of civil engineering 
at Syracuse University. 

ABEL WoLMAN, retiring professor of 
sanitary engineering, was honored at 
the 1959 engineers’ dinner by the es- 
tablishment of a student aid fund in 
his name by alumni of the school of 
engineering. 

The following appointments 
been announced: Rosert R. Lona, 
to professor of civil engineering; SHEL- 
DON K. FRIEDLANDER, to associate 
professor of chemical engineering; 
ELIEzER Nappor, to associate professor 
of industrial engineering; JosEPpH SHaA- 
PIRO, assistant professor of sanitary 
engineering; and AviNoAM L1Batl, assist- 
ant professor of civil engineering. 

The following have been appointed 
visiting professors for 1959-60: J. 
Francis WEHNER, assistant professor 
of chemical engineering, and WILLIAM 
D. Munro, associate professor of civil 
engineering. 


have 


THE ALUMNI 


EvucEneE L. Opis, B.A. ’93, M.D. 97, 
fac. ’98-—’04, house staff ’97-’98, ’00-’02 
(pathology), Lu.p. ’47 (hon.), has been 
awarded the Jessie Stevenson Kova- 
lenko medal by the National Academy 
of Sciences for his contributions to the 
medical sciences. 
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GrorcE R. Havens, pu.p. 717 (Ro- 
mance languages), has been presented 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters by the University of Michigan. 

Hueco J. Morcan, m.p. 18, fac. 
20-21, house staff ’19-’21 (medicine), 
has received the Alfred Stengel Me- 
morial Award from the American Col- 
lege of Physicians for his outstanding 
contributions to medicine. 

GILBERT CHINARD, fac. ’19-’36 
(French literature), staff ’30-’36 (Page 
School), has been awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters by Princeton 
University. 

Hoyt Stitson Hopkins, pu.p. ’20 
(zoology), has retired after thirty-three 
years on the faculty of New York 
University. 

C. Smney Burwet., fac. ’21-’24, 
house staff ’21—’22 (medicine), has re- 
tired as Samuel A. Levine professor of 
medicine at Harvard University. Dr. 
Burwell has also received the Phillips 
Memorial Award from the American 
College of Physicians for his contribu- 
tions to medicine. 

ABRAHAM P1koos, B.E. ’21 (civil), has 
retired after thirty-two years on the 
engineering staff of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. 

BERNARD J. BAMBERGER, B.A. 22, 
has been elected president of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis. 

CHESTER S. KEEFER, M.D. ’22, fac, 
’23—’26 (medicine), house staff ’22-’26 
(medicine), has been named president- 
elect of the American College of Physi- 
cians. 

Riegnat W. Baupwin, B.A. ’23, G. 
25-26 (political science), has been 
elected president of the Bar Associa- 
tion of Baltimore. 

LemuEL R. CLEVELAND, sc.D. ’23 
(hygiene), has been appointed profes- 
sor of zoology at the University of 
Georgia. 

ManrsoriE WILLS, B.s. ’23, G. ’25-’26 
(French), has retired after teaching at 
the Eastern High School of Baltimore 
for thirty-six years. 

CarroLL E. Dospin, pu.p. ’24 
(geology), has retired from the US. 
Geological Survey after forty-one years 
of government service. 

Marion Hines, fac. ’25-’47 (anat- 
omy), has become professor emeritus of 
experimental anatomy at Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Wiiu1aM L. Hypen, pu.p. ’25 (chem- 
istry), has retired after thirty-two 
years on the staff of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. 

Tracy M. SonNEBORN, B.A. 725, 


PH.D. ’28 (zoology), fellow ’28-’30, fac. 
’31-’39 (zoology), sc.p. ’57 (hon.), has 
won the Kimber Genetics Award from 
the National Academy of Sciences for 
his contributions to the study of the 
genetics of micro-organisms. 

J. KENNETH Drxon, B.s. ’26, has been 
appointed director of research and de- 
velopment of the industrial chemicals 
division of the American Cyanamid 
Company. 

Roscoz P. Kanp.ez, arts ’26-’30, 
M.P.H. ’38, has been appointed commis- 
sioner of health for the state of New 
Jersey. 

Ernest A. STRATHMANN, B.A. ’26, 
M.A. ’28, PH.D. ’30 (English), has been 
named dean of the faculty at Pomona 
College at Claremont, California. 

Marion M. Torrey, fellow ’27-’28 
(mathematics), has become professor 
emeritus of mathematics at Goucher 
College. 

Exsert DeCoursEy, M.D. ’28, has 
been appointed director of the South- 
west Foundation for Research and 
Education in San Antonio, Texas. 

Harry Barp, Bs. ’29 G. °36-’37 
(education), has received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Morgan 
State College in Baltimore. 

Watace E. Duncan, PH.D. ’31, fac. 
’31-’32 (chemistry), has been appointed 
associate professor of chemistry at 
Chapman College in Orange, Cali- 
fornia. 

Maurice M. Suuporsky, arts ’31- 
33, PH.D. 39 (English), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English 
at Long Island University. 

Rosert W. Carrns, PH.D. ’32 (chem- 
istry), has been elected president of the 
Industrial Research Institute. 

Peart L. Kenprick, sc.p. ’32 (hy- 
giene), has retired as resident lecturer 
in epidemiology at the University of 
Michigan. 

Epwarp J. Dwyerr, M.E. ’33 (me- 
chanical), has been elected president of 
the Electric Storage Battery Company. 

C. Howe E ter, M.P.H. ’33, DR.P.H. 
’34, fac. ’37-’46 (hygiene, medicine), 
has been appointed health commissioner 
for St. Louis county, Missouri. 

Irvin J. Baker, B.A. 35, M.A. 738 
(chemistry), has been awarded an 
honorary doctorate degree in research 
chemistry by Steed College of Tech- 
nology in Johnson City, Tennessee. 

CuHARLEs A. SHREEVE, JR., B.E. 735, 
G. *43-’44, ’52-’54 (mechanical engi- 
neering), has been appointed head of the 
department of mechanical engineering 
at the University of Maryland. 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 

(INCLUDING FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 

Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area)... .$50 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a 50-mile ra- 
dius of New York).... 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $12.50 for each of the first two 
years. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Fames Milholland, Fr. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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Epitn May Carter, McCoy ’37-’38, 
Gc. ’50-’51 (education), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English 
at Pame College in Augusta, Georgia. 

JEWETT GOLDSMITH, B.A. 38, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
psychiatry at Northwestern University 
and chief of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Service at the Illinois State Psy- 
chiatric Institute. 

Artuur A. Maass, B.A. ’39, has been 
appointed professor of government at 
Harvard University. 

HerBERT FRIEDMAN, PH.D. 40 
(physics), has received the Distin- 
guished Civilian Service Award from 
the Department of Defense for his de- 
velopment of radiation detection de- 
vices and his research in astronomy and 
astrophysics. 

JouN H. Fiscuer, B. S. ’40, has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by Goucher College. 

Witiuiam D. HartsHorNe, JR., G. 
*40-’42 (Romance languages), has re- 
tired as professor of Romance languages 
at Gettysburg College. 

Rosert T. Parker, B.A. "41, M.D. 
44, has resigned as associate dean of 
the school of medicine at the University 
of Maryland to enter private practice. 

H. Ricuarp GAULt, PH.D. *42 (geol- 
ogy), has been appointed head of the 
department of geology at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

E. Haroip HInMAN, M.P.H. *42, has 
resigned as dean of the school of medi- 
cine and professor and head of the 
department of microbiology at the 
University of Puerto Rico to become 
chief of the technical resources branch 
of the public health division of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Harrison L. Winter, B.A. ’42, has 
been appointed city solicitor for Balti- 
more. 

Stuart W. Brucuey, B.A. 43, M.A. 
‘46, PH.D. ’55 (history), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history at 
Michigan State University. 

Irvin GLASSMAN, B.E. °43, DR. ENG. 
‘50 (chemical), has been promoted to 
associate professor of aeronautical en- 
gineering at Princeton University. 

James L. A. Wess, pu.p. ’43 (chem- 
istry), fac. °’43-’45 (chemistry), has 
been appointed professor of chemistry 
at Goucher College. 

Continued on page 26 








A History of Art 
in Capsule Form 


A UNIQUE GIFT WILL ENRICH 
TEACHING AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


OURTEEN YEARS AGO. Mason F. Lord, who received his m.p. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1954, bought his first painting while 
spending his Navy liberty in Washington, D. C. The seven- 
teenth century Dutch landscape which had attracted him, and 
which he had purchased as a “masterpiece,” turned out to be a 
fake. But by the time he discovered this, Mason Lord was well on 
his way to becoming a serious collector of art (with no more fakes). 

Last spring, Dr. Lord presented his collection to Johns Hopkins. 
Included in it were paintings, drawings, sculpture, ivories, wood- 
cuts, enamels, engravings, and jewelry; 150 art objects in all, each 
representing a period of Western art and spanning, altogether, 
5,000 years of history. The major works are from older periods. 

Adolf Katzenellenbogen, professor of the history of art, feels 
the capsule history of art “will be of tremendous value to our 
students, by giving them the opportunity to see works of art, not 
only in slides and photographs, but the real thing.” By examining 
the original art, Hopkins students will be able to study size, color, 
material, and surface treatment in a way that they have been 
unable to do in the past. 

At present, the collection is in storage, but as soon as space is 
available, (probably in the new library being planned), it will be 
placed on exhibit. Dr. Lord has announced his intention to con- 
tinue adding to the collection. 


Left to right in the photograph, right Dr. 
Lord holds Stefano Cusumano’s “Scene from 
Menotti’s Consul.’”? Mrs. Lord holds Kieth 
Martin’s “Indians,’”’ and Dr. Katzenellen- 
bogen holds Herman Maril’s “Old Man.” 
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Marcaret F. S. Gace, G. °44-47 
(education), fac. ’47-’48 (education), 
has been named acting director of the 
Maryland Institute in Baltimore. 

Sumner B. Twiss, puH.p. 44 (chem- 
istry), fac. ’44 (chemistry), has been 
named president of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s Cycleweld chemical products 
division in Trenton, Michigan. 

James H. Cask, arts ’46-’47, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
mathematics at the University of 
Rochester. 

MARrGARET FRANCES NAGELE, gradu- 
ate nurse ’47, has been appointed direc- 
tor of nursing education at Riverside 
City College in California. 

Rossiter L. SEWARD, JR., M.A. 747 
(sais), has been appointed director of 
the international division of Endo 
Laboratories in Richmond Hill, N.Y. 

Puiuip L. WALKER, B.E. ’47, M.S. IN 
ENG. ’48, has been named chairman of 
the division of mineral technology at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

MatTruew I. WIENCKE, PH.D. 747 
(archaeology), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of classics at Dart- 
mouth College. 

Wituiam Zuk, M.E. ’47, has been 
promoted to professor of civil engineer- 
ing at the University of Virginia. 

Joun Z. Bowers, fac. ’48~’50 (medi- 
cine), has been awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of science by the 
University of Maryland. 

Rosert B. Curry, staff °48-’55 
(APL), has been elected vice-president 
and comptroller of the Southern Rail- 
way System. 

Wituram J. DouGuerty, M.H.P. 48, 
has been appointed assistant commis- 
sioner of health for the state of New 
Jersey. 

James E. KING, pu.p. ’48 (history), 
has been awarded the Tanner award for 
excellence in teaching by the University 
of North Carolina. 

Leo B. SwINnDERMAN, B.s. *48 (busi- 
ness), has been elected president of 
Esso Standard Paraguay with head- 
quarters in Asuncion. 

Rosert C. AxXTMANN, M.A. ’49, PH.D. 
51 (chemistry), has become associate 
professor of chemical engineering for 
nuclear studies at Princeton. 

Frank Brink, Jr., fac. 749-54 
(biophysics), has been elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


THE 


Davip MacPHEerRson CLARKSON, G. 
’49-’50 (philosophy), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of child 
study at Vassar College. 

W. Nort JoxHNsTON, B.A. 749, has 
been appointed vice-president for uni- 
versity relations at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

Lapprz. L. STAHL, M.S. IN ENG. ’50 
(aeronautical), has been appointed 
manager of technical planning for the 
General Electric General Engineering 
Laboratory in Schenectady. 

Hans JUERGENSEN, PH.D. ’51 (Ger- 
man), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of languages at Quinnipiac Col- 
lege in New Haven, Connecticut. Dr. 
Juergensen has also been elected to the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

ArtHurR H. Briaos, gr., B.A. 752, 
M.D. ’56, has been appointed assistant 
professor of pharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

GERALD KAMBER, G. 
mance languages), has been appointed 
assistant professor of French at Goucher 
College. 

Raupu E. Tuorson, sc.p. 52 (hy- 
giene), fac. ’52~’53 (parasitology), has 
been appointed professor and chairman 
of the department of biology at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

R. Duncan CatTerRALL, fellow ’53- 
’54, staff ’53-’54 (medicine), has been 
appointed physician-in-charge of the de- 
partment of venereology of the general 
infirmary and lecturer of venereology at 
Leeds University in England. 

Suiomo Z. STERNBERG, B.A. ’53, M.A. 
’55, PH.D. 56 (mathematics), has been 
appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard University. 

Luoyp H. Srrickianp, B.A. ’53, has 
been appointed research assistant pro- 
fessor of biostatistics and psychology 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Kart Lupwic Se.ic, fac. ’54—’58 
(Romance languages), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of Romance 
languages at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Maune Ha Avna, Gc. 55 (sais), 
has become director of the Burma Law 
Institute in Rangoon. 

James M. Bower, M.s. IN ENG. ’55 
(sanitary), has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of civil engineering at 
Virginia Military Institute. 

STEPHEN Minot, M.A. ’55 (writing), 
has been appointed visiting professor of 
English at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

GrEorGE C. OursLER, business ’55- 


’52-"55 (Ro- 
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'38, has been named president of Koontz 
( reamery Company in Baltimore. 

Kengiro Ara, fellow ’56-’57 (politi- 
cal economy), has been appointed as- 
suciate professor of political economy at 
Hitotsubashi University in Tokyo. 

Lance E. Davis, PH.D. ’56 (political 
economy), has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of economics at Purdue 
University. 

Oscar K. Retss, fellow ’56-’57, fac. 
57-59 (physiological chemistry), has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
biochemistry at the University of 
Colorado. 

JouN L. Pitts, M.P.H. ’59, fac. ’53-’54 
(medicine), has been appointed director 
of the bureau of child hygiene of the 
Baltimore health department. 

Ricuarp A. WUNDERLICH, PH.D. 59 
(psychology), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of psychology at the 
Catholic University of America. 


DEATHS 


JouN S. Taytor, B.E. 94; on October 
3i, 1958. Before his retirement, he was 
an engineer with Du Pont Viscoloid 
Company. 

Caru KINSLEY, G. ’98-’99 (physics); 
on January 30, 1959. He was living in 
Falls Church, Virginia. 

Tuomas Moss RENNOLDs, G. ’00-’01 
(mathematics); on December 6, 1958. 
He was living in Fayette, Missouri. 

Epwarp Hiram REeEeEpE, M.D. ’02; 
on March 14, 1959. He practiced psy- 
chiatry in Washington, D. C. 

ErHauinpA T. Hanpy, graduate 
nurse 03; on March 3, 1959. She was 
living in New Orleans. 

Barucu Morpecar EpLavitcH, B.A. 
’06, M.D. 710; on May 18, 1959. He was a 
physician in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Joun M. Homes, B.A. 710; on April 
24, 1959. He was living in Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Rautpu Cutver BENNETT, G. 712-13 
(political science); on March 29, 1959. 
He was a retired lawyer and author in 
Altadena, California. 

Henry Hunton Hampton, m.p. 714, 
fac. ’18-’19 (gynecology); on May 8, 
1959. He was a surgeon in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

HeLten Huss Parkuurst, fellow 
"15-16 (philosophy); on April 14, 1959. 
Dr. Parkhurst was professor emeritus 
of philosophy at Barnard College. 

Rees Epcar Tuttoss, cg. 715-16 
(psychology); on June 8, 1959. 
Dr. Tulloss was president emeritus of 


Wittenberg College in Springfield, Ohio. 

REUBEN JOHANN ERICKSON, M.D. ’16; 
on June 5, 1959. He was formerly 
medical director of the Albany county 
(N.Y.) tuberculosis association. 

Ira B. Faper, sr., B.A. ’16; on May 
27, 1959. He was head of A. Fader and 
Son, a tobacco firm in Baltimore. 

Witmer H. Scuvuzez, engineeering 
16-17, Gc. ’20—’23 (chemistry), hygiene 
30-32, fac. ’44-’46 (preventive medi- 
cine); on May 17, 1959. Dr. Schulze 
was a member of the Baltimore health 
department. 

Ratpu K. GuHORMLEY, M.D. 718, fac. 
21-22 (orthopedic surgery), house 
staff ’°21-’22 (surgery); on June 6, 1959. 
He was formerly head of the section of 
orthopedic surgery of the Mayo 
Clinic. 

Fioyp Witson REyYNOLDs, a. 19-20 
(chemistry), fac. ’19-’20 (chemistry); 
on May 7, 1959. He was retired from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

CHARLES GRAHAM ARNOLD, engineer- 
ing ’20-’21, arts ’21-’22; on June 4, 
1959. He was real estate officer for the 
United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company in Baltimore. 

JoHN GILLETT Burns, M.D. ’20; on 
March 9, 1959. He was on the staff of 
Burns Hospital in Cuero, Texas. 

Rurino ABRIOL, M.P.H. ’21, DR.P.H. 
722; on February 3, 1959. He was 
director of quarantine for the Philip- 
pines. 

Epwarp GREENE Hovey, B.A. ’22, 
M.A. 54 (education); on April 26, 1959. 
He was assistant headmaster at Calvert 
School in Baltimore. 

FREDERICK E. BRUMBLE, B.E. ’23; on 
April 8, 1959. He was an engineer in 
Orlando, Florida. 

Jacos E, FINESINGER, B.A. ’23, M.A. 
25 (zoology), M.D. ’29; on June 19, 
1959. Dr. Finesinger was professor and 
head of the department of psychiatry 
at the University of Maryland. 

EvcGEento HERNANDO-BARONA, M.P.H. 
23; on January 25, 1958. He was a phy- 
sician in Manila, Philippines. 

ALFRED DENT TISDALE, M.P.H. 723; 
on March 2, 1959. He was on the staff 
of St. Francis Hospital in Monroe, 
Louisiana. 

Curnton Nevius Larrp, hygiene 
24-25; on April 1, 1959. Before his re- 
tirement in 1948, he was a missionary 
and teacher in the Far East. 

Freperick L. W. MOoerdsLE, sk., 
B.E. ’24, G. ’24-’25, ’29-’32 (civil en- 
gineering); on June 3, 1959. He was an 
architect and engineer in Baltimore. 

C. EuGEne ToveEL., B.E. ’24; on 
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June 19, 1959. He was living in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

JAMES FRANKLIN WuiTE, fac. ’24—’25 
(clinical medicine); on June 24, 1959. 
He was living in Kingsville, Maryland. 

JASON ALBERT BLACKBURN, fac. ’26- 
’29 (education) ; on May 1, 1959. He was 
living in McKnightstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HERBERT NEWELL Coucu, M.A. ’26, 
PH.D. ’27 (archaeology); on June 6, 
1959. He was David Benedict professor 
and chairman of the department of 
classics at Brown University. 

THomas WALLACE BLAKE, M.D. 27; 
on March 28, 1959. He was a member 
of the staff of the Swedish Hospital in 
Seattle, Washington. 

Wituiam McNEILL CARPENTER, M.D. 
’27, house staff ’28-’29 (ophthalmology) ; 
on February 7, 1959. He was a physi- 
cian in Greenville, S. C. 

CATHERINE NorMAN (Mrs. Guy S.) 
ME oy, M.A. ’27 (English); on April 24, 
1959. She was living at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

A. Ceci, Snyper, B.A. ’27; on June 
29, 1959. He was chief justice of the 
supreme court of Puerto Rico. 

Howarp CLay Knapp, M.p. ’28, fac. 
’29-’30, house staff ’28-’30 (ophthal- 
mology); on April 6, 1959. He was a re- 
tired Air Force colonel. 

JEROME Natt, B.A. ’28; on February 
22, 1959. He was a physician in Roan- 
oke, Virginia. 

Frank Hartsurr BETHELL, M.D. 
29; on April 21, 1959. Dr. Bethell was 
director of the Thomas Henry Simpson 
Memorial Institute for Research and 
professor of internal medicine at the 
University of Michigan. 

Oscak Doane LAMBERT, PH.D. ’29 
(history); on June 1, 1959. He was a 
historical records specialist at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 

Leonipas Dory, engineering ’30-’31; 
on June 4, 1959. He was living in Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

CLARENCE BERNSTEIN, M.D. ’31, 
Mellon fellow ’31-’32 (ophthalmology) ; 
on April 23, 1959. He was living in 
Orlando, Florida. 

HerBert Ercuert, house staff ’33- 
36 (private wards); on February 2, 
1959. He was clinical professor of in- 
ternal medicine at the University of 
Miami (Fla.). 

Mary E. SHAMLEFFER, B.S. ’34; on 
May 26, 1959. She was a teacher in 
Baltimore public schools. 

Maset Boyp (Mrs. Oren H.) 
GAVER, B.S. ’35; on June 7, 1959. She 
was living in Baltimore. 

Ricuarp A. Kaun, fellow ’35-’36 
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(political economy); on August 19, 
1958. He was research professor of 
economics at the University of Miami 
(Fla.). 

RussELL CARPENTER LARCOM, PH.D. 
37 (political economy); on March 27, 
1959. He was professor of finance at the 
University of Alabama. 

ALAN OSSERMANN, SR., B.E. 743, M.S. 
IN ENG. ’50 (chemical); on May 7, 1959. 
He was with the Davison Chemical 
Company in Baltimore. 

HaskE.u J. PeppicorD, B.E. *43; on 
June 20, 1959. He was living in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Harvey L. Futter, fac. °44-’52 
(medicine); on June 9, 1959. Dr. Fuller 
was head of the Fuller Medical Group 
in Baltimore and was known for his 
clinical investigations in the use of the 
drug heparin to dissolve fatty deposits 
in the body that contribute to narrow- 
ing of arteries. 

Tuomas A. Ray, B. A. ’48, M.D. 752; 


on May 6, 1959. He was a physician in 
Falls Church, Virginia. 

F. Dawes Garrett, B. S. 751; on 
May 1, 1959. He was an elementary 
school principal in Baltimore. 

RaymMonp Kent TonGvugE, JR., Hos- 
pital staff ’51-’52; on June 11, 1959. 
He was a dentist in Towson, Maryland. 

Lee Davipson JANIS, M.P.H. 52; on 
March 26, 1959. He was associated 
with the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center. 

Saut Minpuin, hygiene ’54—’55; on 
August 24, 1958. He was a resident of 
Miami, Florida. 

Rospert Mazer, fac. ’55-’59 (medi- 
cine); on June 8, 1959. He was a physi- 
cian in Baltimore. 

Myron M. EpeEtman, arts 58-59; 
on June 19, 1959. He was living in 
Baltimore. 

Patricia A. KoseEL, G. ’58-’59 
(education); on June 10, 1959. She was 
a resident of Chicago. 





The Legacy of 
Florence Sabin 
Continued from page 13 


conditions had to be made and the pub- 
lic informed. Despite political pressure 
and legislative indifference, Dr. Sabin 
managed to get approval to bring to 
Colorado Dr. Carl E. Buck, of the 
American Public Health Association, to 
conduct a year-long study of health laws 
and medical facilities. In January, 
1946, the report was completed. 


a BUCK REPORT and a survey of 
health facilities in Denver revealed to 
the public for the first time the appalling 
situation. Only thirteen states had a 
higher death rate from preventable or 
controllable diseases. Only two states 
had worse records in deaths from scarlet 
fever. Colorado’s infant-mortality rate 
was the eighth highest in the country. 
Colorado exceeded the national average 
in thirteen of the twenty major causes 
of death in the U.S. Diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, and enteritis still ranked high. 
Bubonic plague had been carried by 
wild rats in San Miguel County and by 
fleas on the backs of prairie dogs in 
Larimer County. Germs of Malta fever 
had been found in cheese made in 
Colorado and shipped all over the 
country. Four people died, ‘‘unneces- 
sarily,” every day. 


As late as 1946, there were no state- 
wide pasteurization laws; only nine 
cities and two counties were operating 
under the Standard Milk Ordinance of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Bru- 
cellosis was widespread; in one county, 
40 per cent of the cows were infected. 
Dr. Sabin herself traveled throughout 
the state investigating the milk problem 
and urged the committee to recommend 
the adoption of legislation for the man- 
datory vaccination of cows and the is- 
suance of certificates of health on the 
sale of livestock. 

Most localities had ignored health- 
protecting procedures which were com- 
monplace almost everywhere else in 
the United States. Barely half of the 
communities had pollution-free water 
supplies, nearly half had no sewage 
systems, and many had systems in- 
capable of purifying sewage before it 
was dumped into the streams to pollute 
irrigation waters and contaminate truck- 
farm crops. Posted in produce markets 
throughout the state were signs reading 
“No Colorado vegetables sold here.”’ 

Colorado’s superb climate and repu- 
tation as a health resort had attracted to 
its sanatoriums tuberculosis patients 
from all parts of the country, yet the 
disease flourished among the state’s own 
population. With only 547 state hos- 
pital beds available for Colorado’s citi- 
zens, many active tuberculosis cases 
received only custodial care or were 
cared for in their own homes. These in- 
adequate facilities and the lack of a 
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miss X-ray program allowed the disease 
to go almost entirely unchecked. 

‘he abominable public health con- 
diiions of the state could be traced 
directly to the ineffectiveness and in- 
diiference of its division of health. The 
state health department was politically 
controlled, and the civil service com- 
mission had been blocking the appoint- 
ment of qualified health officials for 
years. Six principal administrative posi- 
tions in the health agency were vacant. 
Health activities were scattered through 


various state departments, and there 
was no authorization for multiple- 
county health units. Only five of the 
sixty-three counties had local health 
departments; three of these were with- 
out full-time health officers. ‘The 
state government,” Dr. Sabin said, 
“had only one interest in its division of 
public health, namely, that it was one 
more place in which to try to force 
political appointments.’”’ Even if polit- 
ical control had not weakened the 
health division, lack of funds would 
have. Dr. Sabin estimated that Colo- 
rado needed only one dollar per person 
each year to maintain a good health 
department, but less than ten cents per 
person was appropriated. The rest of its 
pitifully small public health expenditure 
came from federal aid, for which there 
was no legal state authorization. 


i. THIS CALDRON of inefficiency, ig- 
norance, and_ political negligence 
plunged the seventy-four-year-old doc- 
tor. She organized one meeting after 
another and rallied men and women of 
all professions to take up the public 
health fight. Under her direction, eight 
different bills were prepared for presen- 
tation to the 1947 legislature. The first 


five measures set up health services and 
made appropriations for them. The last 
three made provisions for the control of 
diseases. Although each was given a 
specific title, all through the campaign 
for their enactment, and afterward, they 
were known as the “Sabin Health 
Bills.” 

Once the actual bills were drawn up, 
Dr. Sabin began educating the people of 
her state, paying her expenses out of 
her own savings and a small retirement 
income. In her struggle to enlist public 
sentiment she traveled throughout the 
state, showing remarkable courage and 
persistence in meeting the hardships as- 
sociated with public health work. Dr. 
L. E. Byington of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, recalling one of these 
speaking trips, said, “One winter morn- 
ing she and I, with several other health 
officers, drove to a town fifty miles 
away. It was a bitter winter day with 
a blizzard blowing in from Wyoming. 
The car was poorly heated, the roads 
were icy, and visibility was almost zero. 
She could very well have stayed at 
home, but bright and early she was 
ready, muffled up in heavy clothing and 
galoshes, and wearing the most re- 
markable hat that I ever saw on an old 
lady. We drove for several hours 
through the blizzard, conducted our 
meeting, and came back at night under 
conditions which made me wish every 
minute that I was somewhere else 
but not a word came from Florence 
Sabin about any discomfort; she was 
that kind of woman.” 

A major political campaign was on, 
and among the campaign issues were 
the Sabin Health Bills. Notwithstanding 
her age and the physical rigors of cam- 
paigning, Dr. Sabin spoke in behalf of 
her program in practically every city and 
town in the state. She consistently drew 
larger crowds than the principal po- 
litical candidates, and she saw those 
who opposed the new health measures 
go down in defeat at the polls. With the 
complete support of William Lee Knous, 
the newly-elected governor, she pushed 
the health bills through the 1947 legis- 
lature. This was the mild little lady 
whom the politicans had _ predicted 
would not “upset any applecarts.”’ 


eas SABIN’S astonishing ability 
to begin a second completely different 
career and to revolutionize the health 
laws of an entire state at the age of 
seventy-four would not have surprised 
Dr. Franklin Paine Mall, who had 
guided her during the early stages of 
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her career in medicine. In his depart- 
ment of anatomy at the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, Florence 
Sabin, as a young medical student, first 
found the opportunity for intensive 
research, and there she developed her 
thoroughness and demand for excellence. 

Dr. Mall had once said, “... Out of 
ten thousand students there might be 
perhaps a thousand in the top bracket 
of intelligence. And out of this thousand 
probably five might start in research . . . 
But only one of them would turn out to 
be a trained investigator.”’ From the be- 
ginning of their association, Dr. Mall 
recognized Florence Sabin as this one 
scientist. Through his friendship and 
respect, she gained a confidence in her 
own ability which she had previously 
lacked. He became the most important 
figure in her scientific life at Johns Hop- 
kins, and shortly after his death in 1917, 
she was asked by his colleagues to 
write his life story. In it, she gave him 
full credit for her start in research. 

Dr. Mall’s evaluation of Florence 
Sabin was accurate. While still a medi- 
cal student, she completed a_three- 
dimensional reconstruction of the com- 
plicated groups of cells and nerve 
fibers in the basal portion of the brain 
of a newborn baby, the duplication of 
which became standard for world-wide 
use in the teaching of anatomy of the 
nervous system. Her Atlas of the Medulla 
and Midbrain was the classic textbook 
in medical schools for many years and 
represented a significant advancement 
in the detailed knowledge of the human 
nervous system. 

When her internship at Hopkins was 
finished in 1901, the trustees would not 
agree to admit a woman to the faculty 
of the Medical School. Again Dr. Mall 
came to her aid, and, on his recom- 
mendation, she was awarded a fellow- 
ship. Her accomplishments in research 
of the lymphatic system were so out- 
standing that the following year the 
trustees at last recognized her capabili- 
ties and appointed her an assistant in 
the department of anatomy. 


A. THE TURN of the century, little 
was known about the lymphatic system 
(through which fluids and some cellular 
matter are carried from all parts of the 
body) except its importance in relation 
to disease. Dr. Sabin set out to untangle 
the maze of conflicting data that had 
existed formerly. Through discussions 
with others working on the lymphatic 
system, wherein she accepted criticism 
and made corrections, her own theories 
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began to crystallize, and she developed 
the ability to defend her own position, 
without ever losing her flexibility of 
thinking. Though she often admitted to 
being in love with her own theories, she 
had, she insisted, “no intention of con- 
tracting a marriage” with them. 
According to theory then accepted, 
the earliest lymphatics arise independ- 
ently of the vascular system and unite 
secondarily with the veins. Dr. Sabin’s 
research had persuaded her that they 
arise from pre-existing veins, beginning 
as twigs of early embryonic veins and 
spreading continuously once the vessels 
had got their start. Studying pig em- 
bryos, she discovered that lymphatics 
did not arise, as veins did, from outside 
the embryo itself, as had been thought 


earlier, but that they gradually spread 
through the body from centers within 
the embryo. This was the key that un- 
locked the secrets of the lymphatics, 
which had been baffling medical men 
for two hundred years. Her work stimu- 
lated modern studies of the lymphatic 
system. 

Dr. Sabin’s reputation in research be- 
gan to spread; she had more than justi- 
fied Johns Hopkins’ faith in women in 
medicine. ‘“‘Women get exactly what 
they deserve in this world and needn’t 
think they are discriminated against,” 
she said. “They can have whatever they 
are willing to work for.”’ She was soon to 
see the naiveness of her words. 

Although she was in line for the posi- 
tion left vacant by Dr. Mall’s death, to 
the surprise of everyone she was passed 
over, and a man was named head of the 
anatomy department. She was offered, 
instead, the lesser position of professor 
of histology. Her associates felt she 
would leave the Medical School rather 
than accept an offer that might be 
construed as a setback not only in her 
career but in the struggle of women for 
recognition in professional fields. But, 
realizing that her research was more 
important than any personal considera- 
tion, she accepted the professorship, 
becoming the first full-time woman pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins. Quickly for- 


getting her disappointment, she began 
to concentrate on histology. 

Being a meticulous laboratory worker, 
Dr. Sabin continued to search for new 
and better methods in her research. She 
was one of the first histologists to employ 
fresh tissues and experimental materials 
to supplement routine laboratory tech- 
niques. Using the painstaking method of 
vital staining on living blood cells, she 
provided an essentially new technique 
for the systemic study of blood diseases. 


,-_ she loved her career, Dr. 
Sabin never allowed herself to become 
preoccupied with it to the exclusion of 
all other things. There was always time 
for the loyal and respected friends who 
gathered for dinner and conversation in 
her small apartment, with its Japanese 
prints and delicate china. These were 
the people who came to know Florence 
Sabin as a woman, as well as a brilliant 
scientist. She had 
early, but there was often a sadness 
about her as if she sensed that the 
things that came so easily to other 
women would never be hers. Standing 
before her mirror as a young girl, she 
told herself she probably would never 
marry, yet she had wanted a home and 
a family for as long as she could re- 


achieved success 


member. 

In her biography of Dr. Sabin, Elinor 
Bluemel relates the following story. 
When the Florence R. Sabin Building 
for Research in Cellular Biology at the 
University of Colorado Medical School 
was dedicated, Dr. Sabin was eighty 
years old. As she was standing in the 
receiving line, a man leaned toward 
her and remarked: “‘A girl does not have 
to be eighteen to be beautiful!’’ Few 
people could have known what it meant 
to her, who had told herself at eighteen 
that she was plain, to be told at eighty 
that she was beautiful. 

The love that most women give their 
own children, Florence Sabin lavished on 
the children of her friends. She seemed to 
be able to sense their anxieties and pleas- 
ures with an understanding that had 
developed from her own lonely child- 
hood. She would spend hours in the 
bookshops of Baltimore choosing exactly 
the right book for each of her friends’ 
children at Christmas, or she might 
bring together five or six of them in her 
kitchen for an uproarious taffy-making 
party. “Her children,” whether they 
were the school-age children of fellow 
faculty members or the young co- 
workers in her laboratory at the Rocke- 
feller Institute, were drawn to her in- 
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stinctively and sought her guidance and 
advice for their careers ahead. 

These were the qualities that kept 
her from ever ceasing to be primarily a 
teacher, inspiring young men and 
women to work at scientific problems 
and imbuing them with high ideals of 
achievement. Her love of teaching and 
her “power of giving reality to the 
dreams of young people,” as her sister 
Mary said, made her eventual decision 
to leave Hopkins all the more difficult. 
She had made a home in Baltimore and 
loved its old streets and the drab brick 
buildings of the Medical School. But the 
Rockefeller Institute was a new venture 
in research and needed qualified workers 
on its staff. In the spring of 1924, Dr. 
Sabin joined Dr. Simon Flexner at the 
Institute to set up the new department 
of cellular studies, thus becoming the 
first woman to be appointed to the 
Rockefeller staff. 

Thirteen years were spent in research 
at the Rockefeller Institute. As at Johns 
Hopkins, she demanded the best of her- 
self and of the young scientists who 
worked with her. They reciprocated 
gladly, for she was to them a living 
symbol of learning and selfless dedica- 
tion to the furtherance of science. Dur- 
ing these years, Dr. Sabin became the 
acknowledged leader in cellular research 
and was considered by many to be the 
greatest living woman scientist in the 
world. Her work in cytology led to a 
basic understanding of cancer, and her 
investigation of blood cells provided the 
beginning for more extensive control of 
tuberculosis. 


7. ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE had en- 
compassed a great deal of her life, and 
it was with sadness that she retired 
from her beloved laboratory and col- 
leagues. For it was here that she had 
experienced what she described as one 
of the high points in her life. Alone in 
her laboratory one night, ske had wit- 
nessed the birth of the blood stream in 
a chick embryo. First she had seen the 
blood vessels form; then the beginnings 
of the cells from which red and white 
cells were derived. And finally she had 
seen the actual beginning of the heart 
with its first beat. “To watch life 
begin. It was the most exciting experi- 
ence of my life.” 

At Rockefeller she developed her 
deep appreciation of the world and 
those things that expressed to her its 
beauty. Here, also, she learned to leave 
her laboratory for a few hours, walk and 
window shop with friends, linger in an 


art gallery, or perhaps spend an eve- 
ning with her old friend Ned Sheldon, 
who at the height of a brilliant and 
successful career in playwriting had been 
struck with paralysis and blindness at 
the age of thirty-seven. The friendship 
with the much-younger playwright 
deepened during her days in New York, 
and once when he was asked by a bi- 
ographer to contribute some anecdotes 
about Dr. Sabin, he found he could not. 
He later wrote of the incident to Dr. 
Sabin: “I had to explain that you were 
too beautifully balanced a person... 
for anecdotes to cling to. It was as if she 
[the biographer] had asked, ‘What is 
sunlight like?’ ” 

Concerned with Dr. Sabin’s poor 
health (resulting from a combination 
of age and over-work), her sister Mary 
began urging her to retire as early as 
1936. But Dr. Sabin centinued to put 
off the question, insisting that as long 
as her work was going well she could 
not consider it. But in 1938 the Rocke- 
feller Institute began enforcing its re- 
tirement policy, and Dr. Sabin, already 
two years past retirement age, had no 
choice but to submit her resignation. 
She was named member emeritus of the 
Institute and began to make plans for 
the long, lonely, inactive years ahead. 


Vie she retired in 1938, Dr. 


Sabin could not know that six years 
later she would be embarking on a 
totally new career. When the invitation 
came to chair the Colorado subcom- 
mittee on public health, Dr. Sabin ac- 
cepted it and gave to it the same devo- 
tion that she had given to her medical 
research. But even after the Sabin 
Health Bills had been passed and 
and modern health facilities became a 
reality in the state, Dr. Sabin’s task was 
not complete. Under the new health 
laws, cities of 25,000 or more population 
were not obliged to become a part of a 
health unit, but were left to administer 
their own sanitation and hygiene opera- 
tions. Denver had nearly one-third of 
the population of the state, and, until 
it had a modern professional health de- 
partment, the death rate in Colorado 
could not be appreciably decreased. 
Surveys of the city health depart- 
ment had been conducted before, in- 
itiated by the citizens themselves, but 
had always been pigeonholed. Under 
the pressure of the populace, a fourth 
survey was in process, but a similar 
fate threatened it unless the electorate 
voted in a new administration. When 
the results of the survey were pre- 
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sented to the citizens of Denver, Dr. 
Sabin once again set about educating 
the people to the seriousness of the con- 
ditions in which they lived. With the 
help of local newspapers, she aroused 
the people to take action over sub- 
standard milk, the presence of rats in 
the alleys and dumps of the city, and 
the infrequent garbage collections. She 
proposed that the health department be 
removed from the hands of the poli- 
ticians and that the incidence of pre- 
ventable disease be cut down by the 
construction of modern sewage-dis- 
posal plants and improvement of the 
quality of the milk and restaurant 
sanitation. Members of the department 
shuddered at the audacity of her pro- 
posals; they knew that these proposals 

had vote appeal. 

In mid-1947 she campaigned for J. 
Quigg Newton, Jr., who was running 
for mayor of Denver on a platform of 
good government and improved public 
health. He won the election with a 
larger vote than any other mayor in the 
city’s history. 

In December of the same year, Flor- 
ence Sabin at the age of seventy-six was 
appointed manager of health and chari- 
ties and accomplished more in the four 
months following her appointment than 
had been ‘accomplished in public health 
since the original establishment of the 
department. By March, 1948, the milk 
rating for the city had risen from 62 per 
cent to 99 per cent, the restaurant rating 
from 49 to 74 per cent. The tuberculosis 
rate was cut in half, and the frequency 
of syphilis was decreased from 700 in 
every 100,000 to 60. 

Dr. Sabin asked that her salary from 
the city be given to the Colorado Gen- 
eral Hospital for research purposes. 
When her campaign led to the estab- 
lishment of free x-ray service in Denver 
in 1949, she requested that the hospital 
allocate half of the money she had given 
them to the financially-handicapped 
X-ray program. 

Her mission completed, Florence 
Sabin ended a career in which she had 
been awarded fifteen honorary degrees 
from colleges and universities through- 
out the country and ten awards from 
national organizations, and had the 
honor of being the first woman elected 
to the National Academy of Sciences. 
Last year, five years after her death, 
Colorado bestowed upon her its highest 
honor, acknowledging her as one of the 
two most outstanding citizens in the 
history of her state by placing her 
statue in the National Statuary Hall in 
Washington. —BEVERLY Rossi 
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Letters 
to the Editor 


Continued from page 3 


To lower these requirements is to invite 
mediocrity. What man with a broad outlook 
on life and the usual desirable fealties would 
want to be transferred from his own alma 
mater to the Homewood campus (or any 
other campus) at the end of two years in 
college? Of course there are always a few 
men who would be willing to be so regi- 
mented, but are they the kind we want? 
Hopkins has always looked for the unusual 
man and, in my opinion, should continue to 
do so. 

A great many medical schools have become 
jittery because their students are not well 
versed in the humanities. This is a recent 
departure, and it is the fault of the medical 
schools themselves. They detail elaborately 
among their entrance requirements a speci- 
fied number of courses in the sciences, which 
induces pre-medical students to load up on 
sciences in their college courses and neglect 
the humanities. If the medical schools would 
be as careful to specify as entrance pre- 
requisites a certain number of years in the 
humanities also, this could be easily cor- 
rected. 

The second departure from the Hopkins 
tradition I consider to be more grievous still. 
I refer to the plan to unite the departments 
of gynecology and obstetrics. These two de- 
partments have always been separate at 
Hopkins and have been the two outstanding 
departments in these fields. Kelly, one of the 
Hopkins Big Four, the first professor of 
gynecology, may be considered the father of 
female urology. His successors have worthily 
carried on in the steps of the great master. 
The department of obstetrics has been 
equally outstanding, with Whitridge Wil- 
liams as its first professor. Both departments 
have furnished textbooks which have been 
used by almost every medical student in the 
country over a long period of years. 

Now it is proposed to combine the de- 
partments and reduce them to the mediocre 
status of other departments 
throughout the country. Female urology will 
be taken away from gynecology and thrown 
in along with male urology. Has the depart- 
ment of urology, since Hugh Young’s time, 
become so hard up for patients? 

The combining of the departments of 


combined 


gynecology and obstetrics shatters a long- 
time Hopkins tradition which has been one 
of the glories of our Medical School. The 
architects of this backward step should re- 
consider their action before it is too late. 
(Another year will be too late, as the head of 
each department retires next year.) 

The American Surgical Association has 
for years sharply criticized the delinquencies 
and shortcomings of the American Board of 
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Obstetrics and Gynecology. Hopkins was the 
last bastion of defense against the forces of 
deterioration. We should be the last place 
in the world to succumb to what is generally 
popular and equally mediocre. 
Amos R. Koontz, m.p. 718 

Baltimore, Md. 

> For full details of the revised medical 
program, see the January, 1959, issue 
of The Johns Hopkins Magazine. It is 
worth noting that the twenty-two stu- 
dents admitted to this program at 
press-time averaged higher on the 
Medical College Admission Test (the 
standard examination administered to 
applicants to medical schools) than 
those entering the regular program.— 
THE Epitor. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


To THE Eprtor: 

I enjoy reading The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine and I naturally approach any article 
with a feeling of reliance on both the compe- 
tence of the author and the accuracy of the 
material. 

It is, therefore, disconcerting (not to say 
personally irritating) to find repeated in the 
March issue a cliché which has been per- 
petrated, I think, long enough. I refer to the 
article on the Master of Arts in Teaching 
program at Hopkins. On page 2, the follow- 
ing statement occurs: 

“Tt is generally true that students in 
teachers colleges have concentrated more on 
professional educational requirements than 
they have on the liberal arts.”’ Further on in 
the same paragraph, the author refers to the 
“‘unbalanced undergraduate education” in 
teachers colleges. 

It seems to me that when a person has the 
assurance to say “it is generally true” he 
ought to be rather sure of his facts. The 
facts are just the reverse from the statement 
—and to the best of my knowledge have 
nearly always been for many good teachers 
colleges. 

I checked recently with the Commission 
on Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards of the NEA and I find the follow- 
ing facts regarding certification requirements 
for teachers in the various states: For high 
school teachers the requirements in profes- 
sional education range from twelve to 
twenty-seven semester hours, with a median 
of eighteen semester hours. For elementary 
teachers the figures range from eighteen to 
thirty-six semester hours, with a median of 
21.5 semester hours. 

Our own program here at Towson, at the 
present time, requires more basic general 
education than do many liberal arts colleges. 
For each student there are prescribed four- 
teen semester hours of English, eighteen 
hours of social science, twelve hours of sci- 
ence, three hours in hygiene, three hours in 
psychology, and four hours in each of the 
areas of art, music, and physical education. 


This amounts to sixty-five semester hours, 
or exactly one half of the student’s four 
years. 

In professional 
semester hours are required, including a 
semester of directed student teaching. The 
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remaining twenty-eight hours are electives 
which may be taken in either general or 
professional education courses with the 
approval of the student’s adviser. Every 
graduate, therefore, has a program which 
includes from one half to two thirds of courses 
in the field of general education... . 

Even back in the days when this institu- 
tion was a two-year normal school, there was 
never a time when the program did not in- 
clude a considerably higher proportion of 
general education than of professional 
courses. 

It is true, of course, that in many teachers 
colleges, ours included, graduates auto- 
matically have a major in education. How- 
ever, it is also true that in many such col- 
leges it is possible to have a second major, 
or at least a “heavy minor,” in a subject- 
matter area such as English or history, with 
a sufficient concentration of courses to pursue 
graduate work in a subject field. This would 
certainly be true of the good teachers colleges 
(Ball State or Montclair, for example) which 
prepare for teaching in secondary schools. 

I served on the Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the Middle States Association 
for several years. During that time and since, 
I have been involved in visiting the campuses 
of quite a number of teachers colleges in 
half a dozen states. In only one instance have 
I found a situation which even approached 
the statement made by your author—and 
that situation has since been radically 
changed. 

Who was it said that “facts are stubborn 
things but fallacies are worse”! Those of us 
who work in teachers colleges know that there 
are many things that can be improved— 
just as there are many areas which need 
improvement in many phases of higher edu- 
cation. However, I don’t know of any recog- 
nized authority in the field of teacher educa- 
tion who has ever said that methods courses 
are more important than subject-matter— 
in spite of the fact that this statement has 
been attributed to those who believe in 
teacher education. I think all of us believe 
that both content and method are impor- 
tant, and good teachers colleges everywhere 
are trying to find the right balance between 
these two important elements. 

Forgive me for “blowing off steam.” I am 
accustomed (although not resigned) to seeing 
erroneous statements about teachers colleges 
in some of our popular magazines. I just 
hate to see the same thing occurring in a 
usually authoritative 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine. 

Ear.e T. Hawkins 
President 


periodical such as 


State Teachers College 
. 
at Towson 


Baltimore, Md. 
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REGISTRATION AND CLASSES 


Homewoop Scuoots (except McCoy Col- 
lege) —ORIENTATION WeEEK for new stu- 
dents will begin Friday, September 235, 
and continue through Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30. ReGistRATION for undergraduate 
students: Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, September 28-30 (Shriver Hall); 
for full-time graduate students: Tuesday, 
September 29 (9 a.m. to 3 p.m.); for part- 
time graduate students: Tuesday through 
Friday, September 22-25 (9 a.m. to 4 
p-m.), and Tuesday, September 29 (6:30 
p.m. to 8:30 p.m.). Instruction begins 
on Thursday, October 1, for all schools and 
departments at Homewood. 

McCoy Co.iece (providing educational 
opportunities for part-time students at 
late-afternoon, evening, and Saturday- 
morning hours)—REGISTRATION on Satur- 
day, September 26 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in 
Shriver Hall), Monday and Wednesday, 
September 28 and 30 (5:30 p.m. to 8:30 
p.m. in Shriver Hall). Instruction begins 
on Thursday, October 1. 

ScnooL or Mepicine—REGIstRATION for 
new students was on Tuesday, September 
8. INstrucTION began on Thursday, 
September 10. 

Scnoo. or HyGtene anp Pusiic HeEaLtTH— 
REGISTRATION was held Monday through 
Thursday, September 14-17. INstrucTION 
began on Monday, September 21. 

Scooo, or ApvANcED INTERNATIONAL 
Stupres—REcIstrRaTIon will be held on 
Monday, September 28. INstrucTION will 
begin on Monday, October 5. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Art Exuipition—The works of Gustav 
Highstein and Robert Janz will be dis- 
played in the Medical Residence Hall, 
Broadway and McElderry Street, from 2 
to 5 p.m., through October 31. Open to 
the public without charge. 

Wurmsey—aAn exhibition illustrating the odd 
and curious in books, coins, and art ob- 
jects. Open to the public without charge. 
(Evergreen House, 4545 North Charles 
St., Monday through Friday, from 2 to 5 
p.m., October 19 through December 4.) 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins FIte 7—suNDAY, SEPTEMBER 
27—A report on latest missile develop- 
ments at APL}; SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4—“ Eu- 
terpe and You,” with William S. Hart, 
conductor of the Gettysburg Symphony 
Orchestra; SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11—‘The 
Nature of Cancer,” with George O. Gey, 
associate professor of surgery; SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 18—‘‘Mechanical Man,” with 
representatives of Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany; SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25—Report of 
the Fund for Adult Education, with C, 





Events At Johns Hopkins 


Scott Fletcher, president of the Fund for 


Adult Education, and Milton S. Eisen- 
hower. (Originating in the studios of 
wsz-Tv, Baltimore, and broadcast over 


stations of the American Broadcasting 
Company network; check local newspapers 
for time of broadcast in your city.) 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Tue Business OvutTLooK IN THE MIDDLE 
East—A foreign affairs conference for 
corporation executives, sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, devoted to an analysis of 
recent developments in the Middle East 
and their effect on American business 
in the area will be conducted on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 6 and 7, at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C. (In- 
formation and reservations may be ob- 
tained from the School of Advanced 
International Studies, 1906 Florida Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; tele- 
phone ADams 4-2940). 

Dewey CENTENARY CONFERENCE—A panel 
discussion and lecture will be held on 
Friday, October 23, in Shriver Hall, for 
philosophers and students, tocommemorate 
the centenary of John Dewey’s birth. The 
evening lecture is open to the public. 
(Further details will be announced.) 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


Cuicaco ALumnri AssociaTIon—A meeting 
of Hopkins alumni in the Chicago area 
will be held on Wednesday, October 21. 
(Further details will be announcd.) 

PresIDENT’s Tour—President Milton 5S. 
Eisenhower and Osmar P. Steinwald, 
director of alumni relations, will visit and 
speak to alumni groups in a number of 
cities. Details will be announced to alumni 
living in the regions concerned. Pittsburgh 
—Monday, November 16; Cincinnati— 
Tuesday, November 17; Detroit— Wed- 
nesday, November 18; Cleveland— Thurs- 
day, November 19. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


NotE—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the coming university 
year may obtain a card without charge by 
sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to the Department of Physical Education, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. Alumni of the University 
should address their requests for admission 
cards to the Alumni Relations Office, the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland. 

Footsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN 
AND MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 3 (away); 
URSINUs on Saturday, Oct. 10 (Homewood 





Field at 2 p.m.); HAVERFORD on Saturday, 
Oct. 17 (away); HAMPDEN-SYDNEY on 
Saturday, Oct. 24 (away); RANDOLPH- 
MACON on Saturday, Oct. 31 (Homewood 
Field at 2 p.m.); SWARTHMORE on Satur- 
day, Nov. 7 (Homewood Field at 2 p.m.); 
DICKINSON on Saturday, Nov. 14 (away); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, Nov. 21 
(Homewood Field at 2 p.m.). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. LoYoLa on 
Saturday, Oct. 10 (Homewood Field at 
12 noon); TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 14 (away); SWARTHMORE on 
Saturday, Oct. 17 (away); MARYLAND on 
Tuesday, Oct. 20 (away); FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 24 (Home- 
wood Field at 2 p.m.); GETTYSBURG on 
Wednesday, Oct. 28 (away); DELAWARE 
on Wednesday, Nov. 4 (Homewood Field 
at 3 p.m.); WASHINGTON on Saturday, Nov. 
7 (away); DREXEL on Saturday, Nov. 14 
(away); WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, 
Nov. 21 (Homewood Field at 12 noon). 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. tow- 
SON TEACHERS on Saturday, Oct. 10 
(Homewood Field at 2.30 p.m.); FRANK- 
LIN AND MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 17 
(Homewood Field at 3 p.m.); GETTYSBURG 
on Saturday, Oct. 21 (away); WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE and HAVERFORD on Saturday, 
Oct. 24 (Haverford at 2.30 p.m.); DELA- 
WARE on Friday, Oct. 30 (away); SWARTH- 
MORE on Saturday, Nov. 7 (Homewood 
Field at 2.30 p.m.); Lovota on Tuesday, 
Nov. 10 (away); PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
and ELIZABETHTOWN on Saturday, Nov. 14 
(Pennsylvania Military at 2 p.m.), MASON- 
DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS (Washington Col- 
lege on Saturday, Nov. 21). 


DRAMA 


Puarpra—The Johns Hopkins Playshop will 
present eight performances of Jean 
Racine’s play, translated by Oreste Puc- 
ciani. (Thursday through Sunday, Novem- 

.. ber 5-8 and November 12-15; at 8.30 p.m. 
in the Playshop onthe Homewood campus.) 

ScHILLER, THE Dramatist—Ernst Feise, 
professor emeritus of German, will deliver 
the first of this year’s Amos Taylor, Jr., 
Memorial Lectures. The lecture will be 
accompanied by scenes acted by the Play- 
shoppers. (Sunday, October 11, at 8.30 
p.m. in Shriver Hall.) 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SuRGEONS—A Hop- 
kins Hour will be held during the annual 
meeting in the Tent Room of the Hotel 
Dennis in Atlantic City on Wednesday, 
September 30, at 5:30 p.m. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF Pepratrics—At the 
annual meeting of the academy, a Hopkins 
Hour will be held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, on Tuesday, October 6, at 5:30 
p.m. 
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Two trains, No. 2 and No. 178, are approaching each 
other on a single-track railroad. Each has 24 cars. Be- 
tween them is a siding (c)—but it is long enough for only 





20 cars. How, with the least shifting of cars, can No. 2 








and No. 178 pass? Check your answer next month. 


Two Trains... 
AND THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 


Solving puzzles is one of Man’s noblest occupations: 
observing the world’s mysteries and asking ‘‘Why?” 
At a free university, posing problems and seeking 
their solutions—in whatever direction the search may 
lead—is the daily challenge. Those who make it pos- 
sible for men to answer this challenge, through their 
support of the universities, help insure Man’s contin- 
uing conquest of the puzzles that surround him. 


J. L. Han e Co. 
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451 Penn Square « Reading, Pennsylvania 











